rial in the actor. Such, discipline was formerly deemed necessary, and if, after submitting to it, one was not found particularly brilliant, one was at least experienced, which sometimes means much.
"I have observed,'7 said my friend, "how distinctly at ease and self-possessed are the old members of your profession when on the stage. I suppose your real old-timer never knows what it is to be nervous."
"My dear sir," I said, "he is the one who generally suffers most in that respect. Mr. Macready was always greatly upset if there was the slightest noise while he was acting. Mr. Charles Kean came to a full stop one night, and remarked to the audience: 'Ladies and gentlemen: I have been so distracted by the talking and noise behind the scenes that it has completely driven the words out of my head. I must claim your indulgence until I consult the prompter.'"
Mr. John Gilbert, in his day one of our most striking actors, often became really ill on the occasion of first-night perform-252
